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Which Way America—Fascism, Communism, 
Socialism, or Democracy? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Your 
Town Meeting celebrates its 500th 
broadcast here tonight. We owe 
a debt of gratitude to hundreds 
of men and women who helped to 
make it a success, but particularly 
to Mr. John Royal of the National 
Broadcasting Company whose Blue 
Network, now ABC, made it pos- 
sible for the first seven years, and 
to Mr. Mark Woods, president of 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany and its affiliated stations who 
have carried on in bringing Town 
Meeting to an ever greater au- 
dience since 1942. Eleven hundred 
and seventy-six speakers from all 
walks of life have taken part in 
these 500 programs over the past 
13 years. 

Norman Thomas, who appeared 
on the first program, holds the 
record with a total of 21 appear- 
ances. HH. V. Kaltenborn comes 
next with a total of 17, while 
Major George Fielding Eliot runs 
i close third with 16 appearances. 
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Nearly a million pieces of fan 
raail have been received by Town 
Hall since the program started. 
Approximately 850,000 people 
have attended these broadcasts in 
person here in Town Hall and on 
tour, and you listeners have bought 
nearly three million copies of the 
Town Meeting Bulletin containing 
the complete program text. 

Literally thousands of Town 
Meeting discussion groups have 
sprung up in clubs, homes, schools, 
churches, and colleges throughout 
the country. In Columbus, Ohio, 
the Columbus Town Meeting has 
flourished for ten years under the 
leadership of Mrs. Homer Frye and 
her associates. 

A Junior Town Meeting League, 
sprung up simultaneously under 
the impetus of Town Meeting by 
high school teachers of social 
sciences, now boasts a membership 
of more than five thousand. Town 
Meetings patterned after this one 
have been organized in China, 


Canada, Australia, the Philippines, 
Japan, Germany. 

We've made our share of mis- 
takes and we'll continue to make 
them, but with your help we be- 
lieve we shall continue to improve. 
As we told you from the first, our 
aim is not to solve problems but 
to throw light upon them so that 
you, the American people, may 
see them a little more clearly and 
understand them a little better 
and make up your own mind on 
what you think should be done 
about them. 

Tonight’s program will be no 
exception. Mr. Moley, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Birkhead, and Mr. Ebon will 
give us the benefit of their think- 
ing on the question, “Which Way 
America — Fascism, Communism, 
Socialism, or Democracy?” 

If you should wonder why we 
are not presenting advocates of fas- 
cism and communism at this time, 
Til give you the same answer I 
gave Mr. Eugene Dennis, secretary 
of the Communist Party. The posi- 
tion of Town Hall and Town 
Meeting has been made abundantly 
clear on this question many times. 
It is unalterably opposed to 
totalitarianism in any form, no 
matter what’s it’s called and the 
only types of fascism and com- 
munism we know today are com- 
plete totalitarianisms. We are not 
impressed by the propaganda de- 
mands of the advocates of totali- 
tarianism to use the principles of 
democracy to advance the cause of 
a form of government which 


would destroy those pinare 
(Applause.) 

We'll begin our discussion t 
night with a gentleman who | 
not an advocate of Communisi 
but is one of the ablest studeni 
of how it works throughout th 
world. He was, until recentl} 
information officer of the Stal 
Department. His recently pul 
lished book, World Communisj 
Today, has been highly praised 8 
most competent reviewers. i 


I = 
you Mr. Martin Ebon. ( Apri 


Mr. Ebon: 

It may interest you to know thi 
the Communist Party, when 
wrote to Mr. Dennis, called me} 
notorious anti-Communist. I ai 
proud to be called an anti-Co 
munist and I’m proud to be calle 
notorious by the Communist Pari 
of the United States. (Applause, 


The greatest danger today is n¢ 
that America will go either con 
miunist or fascist but that it m¢ 
go in both directions at once. Th 
is not going to happen right awa 
We're likely to have a comfortab: 
little recession first. After that 


will go through a short and sw 
leveling-out period. | 

The real trouble is likely to sta: 
somewhere around 1951. That 
when we can expect wide uner 
ployment and economic brea! 
down. That is when the doub 
danger of fascism and communis; 
will have its next big chan 
When that time comes, the hap} 
economic world which Mr. Mol 


represents will be no more than a 
delightful picturesque bit of his- 
tory and we will recall it with the 
same bittersweet smile with which 
we will remember if not the New 
Deal at least the New Look. 

Let there be no mistake about it, 
communism is organized despera- 
tion and the cooks of economic 
“stand pattism’ are handing the 
Communists a thick hunk of boom- 
and-bust on a silver platter deco- 
rated with bits of grass that never 
did grow in the streets of the 
United States of America, and gar- 
nished prettily with several highly 
polished apples. 

The Communists are confident 
that capitalism is too stupid to 
look out for itself. They are bet- 
ting that capitalism is going to 
break its neck and that it will 
never know why. 

Well, how about it? Can the 
American economic system save it- 
self from disaster? Can it prevent 
the economic chaos which would 
tesult in a new rise of communism 
and fascism and the triumph of the 
Russia-first boys in the victory of 
the flag waving, nationalist cru- 
saders. 

I see but one way out and it’s 
pretty late even for that. The an- 
Swer is, regulated capitalism. I re- 
peat, regulated capitalism. 

Regulated Capitalism. Mr. 
Thomas probably feels that I want 
to perpetuate the system which he 
considers is dead or dying. I 
frankly don’t care what labels we 
use-——whether it is social democ- 


racy which is as different from 
communism as a nightingale is 
from a vulture, or whether we call 
it, as I do, regulated capitalism. 

However, I do feel this about 
Mr. Thomas and his Socialist Party. 
They are out of touch with the 
moods and the hopes of the Amer- 
ican people. They haven’t learned 
a thing during the past twenty 
yeats. Their political slogans have 
the freshness and the vigor of the 
Charleston. They are as up to date 
as Clara Bow and the Model-T 
Ford. 

Mr. Thomas and his little band 
of followers have been highly re- 
spected for years and years and 
years, but they would have been 
very much less respectable to econ- 
omic conservatives if they had ever 
gotten anywhere. 

All of us here tonight and prob- 
ably most of you—(Mr. Thomas 
is applauding me; he hasn’t gotten 
anywhere and he knows it.) All 
of us want to prevent the chaos 
which would give the enemies of 
democracy their next big chance. 
We differ only on the best way of 
doing that. 

I believe that we can improve 
our chance of survival during the 
coming economic crisis if we re- 
fuse to yield to the propaganda of 
Communists and Fascists alike. 
The Fascists tell us that we must 
team up with them—Mr. Birkhead 
will tell you more about their do- 
ings in a minute. The Communists 
tell us that we must follow their 
lead if we want to beat fascism. 


But you and I know that they are 
trying to play us for suckers. 

The Communists are very clever 
at that sort of thing. They are 
experienced at using man’s most 
precious emotions for their own 
ends. They exploit love of peace 
and the basic good will of every- 
one of us to gain power and con- 
trol for world communism. 

It is a highly dangerous tragedy 
that Henry Wallace has forgotten 
these words of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt: “I do not welcome the sup- 
port of any person or group com- 
mitted to communism or fascism.” 

American capitalism must learn 
to regulate itself better or the 
Communists will do the regulating 
later on. Then perhaps Mr. Wal- 
lace will find himself in the role 
of President Benes of Czechoslo- 
vakia or of Foreign Minister Ma- 
saryk, whose life ended so tragi- 
cally last week, unable to put the 
chains back on the communist 
giant. 

Today Mr. Wallace is averting 
his eyes from the realities and 
dangers of Communism. His new 
party is competing with the Demo- 
cratic donkey and the Republican 
elephant and the only animal sym- 
bol that would suit Mr. .Wallace’s 
party would be an ostrich with a 
nice long neck perpetually buried 
in a mountain of red sand. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Regulated capitalism, as I see it, 
will develop a system of insurance 
against the chaotic results of boom- 
and-bust economy. It will extend 


social security to every wag 
earner. It will perfect its unem 
ployment system. It will fight th 
evil of racial and religious di: 
crimination. 

It will break down all trends tc 
ward economic monopoly which : 
the arch enemy of small busines: 
Probably all necessary insuran¢ 
reform, for instance, health insu: 
ance, can be done by private co: : 
panies. i 

But I’m not fooling aye 
about all this. I do not want t 
fool you. It is very nearly too Jat 
to avoid the economic chaos 
the 1950’s. The danger signs a1 
becoming clearer every day. (A; 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Ebon. Our ne: 
speaker is one of the most vig 
ous opponents of Fascist principl 
in America. Aggressively he 
fought evidences of Fascism whe 
ever it reared its ugly head. H¢ 
the alert director of an organi 
tion known as Friends of Dem 
racy. Mr. Leon Birkhead. (A 
plause.) 


Mr. Birkhead: 

Which way America? It is c¢ 
tainly not toward the communi 
against which Mr. Ebon has so 
fectively warned us. 

I do not believe that it is tow 
the socialism which Mr. Norm 
Thomas so eloquently presents 
us every now and then. 

I regret to say that it is not 
ward Mr. Moley’s democracy. 


is toward an American variety of 
Fascism. My guess, however, is 
that I shouldn’t use this term 
“democracy” because many people 
do not know what-it means and 
besides the Communists have al- 
most spoiled the use of the term 
by referring to all who oppose 
communism as Fascists. 

Stuart Chase indicated in his 
book, The Tyranny of Words, that 
fascism is a term widely misunder- 
stood and he quoted one Florida 
citizen who said that ‘Fascism is a 
Florida rattlesnake in the winter 
time.” 

The principle warning that we’re 
receiving today, may I say, is not 
against fascism, however; it’s 
against communism. In fact, we 
ate opposing communism in this 
country almost to the point of hys- 
teria. Surely Americans must favor 
an enlightened opposition to com- 
munism but we are, in our violent 
feaction against communism, 
Swinging way over there to the 
right. 

As William James once said, 
“We never have enough of any- 
thing in America without having 
too much of it.” (Applause.) 

That’s just what we’ve got to- 
day—too much of this extreme 
rightism, too rapid a move in the 
direction of this American varia- 
tion of fascism. 

We're departing from the mod- 
erate, middle-of-the-road American 
way of life and moving over there 
to the extreme right. That is what 
E. T. Leach, the editor of the con- 


servative Pittsburgh Press meant 
recently when he said in a warning 
to the American people, “If our 
American system of free enterprise 
ever is upset, the motive force need 
not necessarily come from the left. 
It just as easily could come from 
the right.” That, it seems to me, 
is the direction in which we are 
to look for the threat today. We 
certainly do not want communism 
in the United States and we’re not 
likely to get it. But neither do 
we want fascism in this country. 
(Applause). 

May I right here, so far as my 
remarks are concerned, clear up 
this matter of communism? I re- 
call a statement attributed to Huey 
Long sometime ago, before his as- 
sassination, that when fascism 
comes to the United States, it will 
not be called fascism; it will be 
anti-fascist, anti-Nazi, anti-Com- 
munist. It will pass as 100 per 
cent Americanism. 

Huey Long was right for the 
most part. This so-called 100 per 
cent Americanism, about which he 
spoke and with which we are 
somewhat familiar in this country, 
has added a few dashes of ideas to 
its ideology in recent times. The 
idea of racism, for example, has 
been ‘expanded considerably as a 
result of the impact of Hitler's 
propaganda so that traditional 
prejudices of anti-Negroism and 
anti-Catholicism have been joined 
with anti-Semitism and Aryan su- 
premacy. Witness the rise of the 
white supremacy clubs and the re- 


vival of the Ku Klux Klan in the 
South. 

As a part of this 100 per cent 
Americanism pattern, we have ex- 
treme nationalism and isolationism 
—hboth cynical and defeatist with 
regard to any sort of world co- 
operation. Included also in this 
pattern is the indiscriminate use 
of the word “Communist,” apply- 
ing it, not only to real Commu- 
nists, where it belongs, but also to 
liberals, progressives, Jews, inter- 
national bankers, foreigners and 
refugees. 

I’ve heard Mr. Thomas referred 
to as a Communist—a Socialist be- 
ing a slow Communist, or a Com- 
munist being a Socialist in a hurry. 
(Laughter.) 

Of course, those who follow this 
line, this pattern, slander also all 
labor organizations and say that 
the labor organizations are domin- 
ated by racketeers, or Communists, 
or both. 

Also, these 100 per cent A-ner- 
icans advocate something like a 
one-party system, which is familiar 
to us who know the history of 
fascism. The idea is that the 100 
per centers belong to the true, 
loyal, American party, and all 
other political parties are treason- 
able and un-American. And, of 
course, these “‘antis,” these 100 per 
centers, these “aginers” are against 
Democracy, too. This is not a 
Democracy, they say, it’s a Repub- 
lic. Democracy is practically syn- 
onymous with communism and 
mobocracy. Possibly Mr. Moley 


will clear up this definition for u 

Which way America? Whi 
way America? I regret to say th 
it’s toward the American varie 
of fascism. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Birkhead. No 
you fellows that have been twi 
ting Norman Thomas better star 
back. I know you’re all going | 
be interested in hearing what No 
man Thomas and Raymond Mol 
are going to say now—13 yeal 
later—on this subject. 


It’s scarcely necessary for me 
remind you that Mr. Norm 
Thomas has been a sanard-beas 
and spokesman for his party ev 
since most of us can remembé 
He’s the chairman of the Postw 
World Council, and a vigoro 
fighter for the viewpoints whi 
he believes. As his record ing 
cates, he is one of the most popul 
speakers on this forum. He is al 
a trustee of Town Hall. Mr. N 
man Thomas. (Applause.) 


Mr. Thomas: 
I find it hard to understand eT 
my predecessors spend so a 


time, when they have so much 
explain, in indulging in rath 
poor figures of speech concernil 
me. Now, I’ve got more import 
things to talk about. (Laughte 

I talk, not of the evil I fear, 4 
of the good way America shoy 
go. At the first of the series | 
these meetings, which Mr. Den 
has made so successful, I sa 
“There can be no understandij 


of a positive and constructive pro- 
gtam of socialism except on a basis 
of understanding that by the opera- 
tion of forces inherent in our 
Capitalist nationalist system, that 
system has done its work, that it 
is rapidly disintegrating, that it 
brings us toward chaos and can 
only be prolonged under the im- 
petus of mass insanity and the 
brutality of fascism. Even then 
it is not the older capitalism, but 
State capitalism which will sur- 
Vive.” 

The years have tragically ful- 
filled that prediction. Interna- 
tional communism and _ alliance 
with Russian imperialism, has be- 
come more of a power than I 
feared, and far more truly has 
earned the description ‘Red Fas- 
cism.” 

A world far hungrier than in 
1935 spends some 15 biliion dol- 
lars more on an armament race 
than in 1935, after the total vic- 
tory of allegedly peace-loving na- 
tions. 

In a revived Europe, there is no 
alternative to a high degree of col- 
lectivism. In fortunate America, 
the cycle boom-to-bust moves re- 
lentlessly on. Men talk of free 
enterprise in which none of them 
believes. 

The question at issue is the 
amount and kind of planning. 
Shouting against planning, politi- 
cal leaders compete in plans for 
European economic recovery, plans 
for the control of inflation, plans 
for housing and health — all of 


them inadequate, but all of them 
plans. 

Meanwhile, we who  accom- 
plished miracles in the production 
of battleships and bombers, can’t 
adequately supply ourselves with 
schools or hospitals or homes. 
(Applause.) Yet we, and to a less- 
er extent the world, have at our 
doorsteps the resources, and, in 
our hands, the tools that could 
conquer poverty. 

We, who might be free of the 
fear of the economic insecurity 
which made bitter the life of so 
many thousand generations, live in 
a terror they never knew—the 
terror of self-destruction by the 
forces which we have harnessed, 
not to life, but to death. 

Over vast areas, men and women 
are caught in the struggle for 
power between a reaction poten- 
tially fascist and communist totali- 
tarianism. There is no salvation, 
except by the rise of a third force, 
and that force can only be demo- 
cratic socialism. 

Outside of the United States and 
Canada, in Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Australia, the Scanda- 
navian countries, France, Belgium 
and Holland, there is no strong 
democratic movement which is not 
also socialistic. 

The time has come when, to use 
our modern technology efficiently, 
men must plan and increasingiy 
plan in world-wide terms. They 
can plan more easily when the 
people collectively own the com- 
manding heights of the economic 


order, and administer them under 
public authority, in which they, 
as consumers and workers, are 
directly represented. 

The argument used to be that 
only a laissez faire capitalism 
could efficiently produce. So empty 
has that argument become, that 
on this very platform, I have de- 
bated spokesmen for capitalist in- 
terests who have scarcely men- 
tioned economics, but have made 
the platform slippery with their 
tears for liberty — they whom I 
had never met anywhere when the 
fight was hot for freedom. 

In our day, Mr. Moley, democ- 
racy is not an alternative to social- 
ism—socialism is a mecessary ex- 
pression of democracy. The totali- 
tarian state was not a socialist in- 
vention. It was the product of 
the breakdown of the capitalist- 
nationalist system, of war for profit 
and power, of the subordination of 
human interest to the national 
military state. 

It is sheer hypocrisy to say 
that liberty is bound up with a sys- 
tem which extravagantly rewards 
men with profit and power as a 
result of their lucky choices of 
grandfathers, corner lots or shares 
of stock; a system under which a 
handful of steel magnates, enjoy- 
ing exhorbitant profits, can jeopatr- 
dize the economy of their country 
—no, of the world—by an arbi- 
trary price rise. 

If democracy, in Lincoln’s great 
phrase, is “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 


people,” it means something differ: 
ent from government of worker: 
by bosses, for the profits of ab 
sentee owners. If any man is gooc 
enough to be President of thi 
United States—a fact which ha 
some support in American histor 
—surely the common man, a 
worker and consumer, is goo 
enough to have a voice in the ad 
ministration of the basic. enter 
prises which so largely control hi 
life. : 

Socialist planning in no wa 
jeopardizes vital civil libertie: 
Arguments to the contrary, dew 
from Europe, overlook the 4 
that it was the catastrophic break 
down of the old order which le 
to emergency controls and ne 
the logic of socialism. — 


So desperate is the worl 
plight that the human race wi 
survive only as it proves able, i 
response to challenge, to establis 
democratic and cooperative contr 
of the economic processes by whi¢ 
men live. That is socialism. (A 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Thomas. Thi 
teen years ago, Mr. Moley, one 
the originators of the New De 
was just breaking away from 
gtoup of braintrusters and laun 
ing out on his own as the edi 
of Today, which later became a 
sorbed by Newsweek. He is n 
one of the editors of Newswe 
and I understand that his col 
next week will embody much 
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his speech tonight. Well, Mr. 
Moley, welcome back to Town 
Meeting. Raymond Moley. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Moley: 

Mr. Denny, it’s going to be 
easier for me tonight than it was 
thirteen years ago, because all of 
us tonight are friends of democ- 
tacy. We're all in the same boat 


-—that’s democracy. Tonight I'd be 


willing to settle for my speech 
of thirteen years ago. You all re- 
member that night and that speech. 
Well, neither do I. (Laughter.) 


Today, the most stable, durable, 
and powerful nation is the one 
that created on democratic prin- 
ciples—and watch this—a work- 
able republican political system, 
and permitted its economic sys- 
tem to grow—watch this—without 
State control—a republic, as Mr. 
Birkhead says. (Applause.) 


I can’t draw a glib picture of an 
ideal state. We're living in a 
democratic state and it is not ideal. 
I can’t tingle your feelings with 
the opiate of escapism, because we 
are where we are, and where I 
hope we will remain. 

Democracy didn’t emerge in this 
world as the blueprint of a great 
law-giver. Nobody thought it up. 
It had no Karl Marx. It emerged 


_ from the great surge of evolution. 


Viewed in the large, society is 
composed of whirling atoms. These 


atoms cluster and break and cluster 


, 


again. Human beings and motions 
pull away from irritations and seek 
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agreeable attachments. They ac- 
commodate themselves, adjust, and 
readjust ways of living. 

Individual initiative under 
democracy can act to join the like- 
minded in an effort to gain com- 
mon rights. In a society made 
up of many groups, each cannot 
get all that it wants, but there can 
be attained, under a form of en- 
deavor agreed upon in advance, 
what collective strength can secure 
and what other groups can be per- 
suaded to grant. 

I was asked thirteen years ago 
in the meeting if I believed in col- 
lective bargaining. The Wagner 
Act at that moment was before 
Congress. It was passed. After 
years, it was revealed that under 
it there was a lot of collecting but 
darned little bargaining. The 
majority, at the polls, decreed a 
change. The Act was amended 
to correct injustice. 

That is democracy—eternally in 
change, vital, moving, flexible. 
Essential to this vital process is 
freedom of thought and of speech. 
I don’t need to remind this au- 
dience of the fact that only under 
democracy is this freedom safe. It 
is not what we say, but the fact 
that we can say it. 

Democracy didn’t create capital- 
ism, nor capitalism democracy, but 
capitalism as a productive process 
can be controlled under a democ- 
racy. It’s a fruitful tree despite 
the pests that grow on its leaves 
and branches. Under democracy 
it can be sprayed and pruned. 


Under alternative systems it must 
be destroyed. 

Now, Norman Thomas has put 
aside tonight government ownet- 
ship of this and that. I hope you 
noticed that. He’s now talking 
about planning. Well, whoever 
contended that a democratic gov- 
ernment couldn’t plan? If I can 
speak for democracy tonight, I can 
also speak as one of the most ac- 
tive planners of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration for three years. 

In those years we planned with 
private business, labor, and agri- 
culture. When Roosevelt started 
to plan for business, labor, and 
agriculture, I left him, because that 
was the prelude to socialism. But 
Thomas ran against him no matter 
how he planned. 

Democracy plans with not for. 

One word from Mr. Ebon who 
has suggested regulating capital- 
ism. That’s a new one. I helped to 
put into law the AAA, the SEC, 
the FDIC, the TVA, the CCC, the 
Social Security, and a dozen other 
measures, regulating capitalism. I 
didn’t just talk regulation, Nor- 
man, I was.chief of the group 
that planned and put regulation 
through. 

I’m no summer soldier or sun- 
shine patriot of progressive legis- 
lation; I stood for regulation when 
it hurt. I carry the scars of 1933. 
I stood for regulated capitalism. 
And that was democracy. 


Which way, America? The 
democratic way, and the remedy 


for the evils of democracy is mot 
democracy. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Moley. Afte 
speaking of those agencies, ther 
you might call Mr. Moley not ju: 
a man of letters but a man oc 
many letters, | 

Mr. Ebon, will you and M: 
Thomas and Mr. Birkhead and M: 
Moley join us up here around th 
microphone now for a little di 
cussion before we get the audien 
into this? We haven’t heard fro 
you for a little while, Mr. Ebos 

Mr. Ebon: Well, I have a que; 
tion for Mr. Thomas. I want ¢ 
ask you this, Mr. Thomas. Du) 
ing the war against the Nazis, th 


you spent much of your time ca 
ing the democratic war effort a! 
imperialist war. That was the lir 
which the Communists had befo 
Germany attacked Russia and als| 
looked very much like the sort ¢ 
thing which the super-isolationis} 
followed, the appeasers, and tk 
people who wanted to make pea 
with fascism. 


: 


Of course, your motives we, 
splendid. They were idealist ar} 
pacifist and they were your idl 
ot orthodox Marxism. There | 
no question about that. But wii 
all that stripped away from it, ye 
did in effect play into the hani 
of the people who wanted Ameri 
weakened—into the hands of t 
enemies of democracy, 


Well, Mr. Thomas, if there i 


wat with Russia, would you then 
do the same thing all over again? 
I again ask you, would you again 
call it an imperialist war—the war 
between Russia and capitalist-im- 
petialism? Would you again play 
into the hands of the totalitarian 
enemies of democracy? 

Mr. Thomas: ‘That’s a rather 
long question—not a correct state- 
ment of facts. It would take more 
time than we've got to go over it 


in detail. I will simply say this— 
that I have never once regretted 
trying to keep America out of war. 
I have never once regretted that 
when America was in war that I 
stood for a kind of peace which 
might have averted the present 
tragedy. It was not I who was 
for a peace of appeasement. I 
was not I who was for a Morgen- 
thau plan. 

As for what I shall do about 
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LEON M. BIRKHEAD—Dr. Birkhead was 
a clergyman until 1937 when he founded 
and became the director of Friends of 
Democracy. Born in Winfield, Missouri, 
in 1885, he received his A.B. from Mc- 
Kendree College at Lebanon, Illinois. He 
attended Drew Theological Seminary, and 
Union Theological Seminary and _ the 
graduate school of Columbia University. 
From 1904 until 1910, he was a student 
pteacher in Illinois. For two years, he 
served as assistant minister of Grace M. E. 
Church in New York City, and for two 
more aS associate minister of Maple 
Avenue Church in St. Louis. 

Dr. Birkhead’s @ther pastoral charges 
were at Wagner Memorial M. E. Church 
in St. Louis; First Unitarian Church, 
Wichita, Kansas; and All Souls Uni- 
tatrian Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 
In 1937, he founded the Friends of 


Democracy and is still the national di- 
rector. 


NORMAN THOMAS — Best known of 
American Socialists, Norman Thomas was 
the candidate of his party for President 
in 1928, 1932, 1936, 1940, and 1944. 
Born in Ohio, he received an A.B. de- 
tree at Princeton and a B.D. at Union 

heological Seminary. Following his or- 
dination as a Presbyterian minister in 
1911, he served in several New York 
City churches until 1931, when he de- 
mitted the ministry. 

In 1918, Mr. Thomas founded the 
World Tomorrow which he edited for 
three years. His success with this pub- 
lication led him in 1921 to become editor 
for one year of The Nation. 

Mr. Thomas is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Post-War World 
Council. He is the author of many maga- 


zine articles and numerous books. Among 
his books are The Conscientious Objector 
in America, later reprinted under the 
title, Is Conscience a Crime?; America’s 
Way Out—A Program for Democracy; 
As I See It (with Paul Blanchard); War 
—No Profit, No Glory, No Need; So- 
cialism on the Defensive; We Have a 
Future, and Appeal to the Nations. 


RAYMOND MOLEY — Author, journalist, 
professor, and former Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Moley was born in Berea, 
Ohio, in 1886. His degrees include Ph.B. 
from Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea); 
A.M. from Oberlin; Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia; and LL.D. from Baldwin-Wallace 
and Washington and Jefferson. Before 
becoming a professor of public law at 
Columbia University in 1928, Mr. Moley 
had been school superintendent in Olm- 
sted Falls, Ohio; a teacher at West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; instructor and 
assistant professor of politics at Western 
Reserve University; director of the Cleve- 
land Foundation; and associate professor 
of government at Columbia. 

In 1933, Mr. Moley served as Assistant 
Secretary of State. He was editor of 
Today from 1933 to 1937, and since 1937 
has been an associate editor and columnist 
for Newsweek, Mr. Moley is the author 
of many books dealing with crime, gov- 
ernment, and politics. 


MARTIN EBON —— Mr. Ebon, author 
of the recent book, World Communism 
Today, has worked for the State Depart- 
ment, the Office of War Information, and 
the Foreign Policy Association. During 
the war he was chief of the Foreign 
News Section, Overseas News and Feature 
Bureau of OWI. He is at present on the 


_ staff of the Partisan Review. 


war with Russia, let circumstances 
determine. It is my passionate 
desire so to advance the cause of 
democracy, so to advance an under- 
standing and an agreement among 
free nations, that we can avert a 
war in an atomic age in which I do 
not think there will be victors. 
That’s the thing I stand for, and 
that’s why I’m for democratic 
socialism. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Moley? 

Mr. Moley: I’m afraid I'll have 
to come back at Norman, too. If 
you were elected President, as you 
may be in ’48, Mr. Thomas (laugh- 
ter), what would you nationalize 
in this country? 

Mr. Thomas: Omitting jests and 
thanking my colleagues for know- 
ing that I’m the one that’s talking 
about something worth while and 
that has to be considered, remem- 
bering all that, my answer is this. 
What ought to be socialized—and 
I shall not be President; and Henry 
Wallace won’t do it, and neither 
will ZTruman—what ought to be 
socialized are the natural resources 
of America. They were not given 
by God or nature to private profit 
seekers. We may yet by private 
ownership pay for blood in oil. 


What ought to be socialized is 
the control of money, banking 
and currency. What ought to be 
socialized are great monopolies 
and oligarchies — the public util- 
ities — all those enterprises in 
which the energy and the resource 
of the manager is more important 
than of the risk-taker. They should 


be socialized under public corpor 
tions on which there is direct ref 
resentation of consumers and prc 
ducers. I wish I didn’t have 1 
explain this to Mr. Moley eve 
time I see him. (Laughter an 
applause.) 

Let me do a little asking nov 
I'd like to ask Mr. Moley if real 
he, a college professor, thinks th; 
it’s quite a square issue to deba 
democracy as against socialisy 
especially when, under guise 
discussing democracy, he discuss: 
a kind of capitalism that moa 
capitalists would regard as fair 
though not too intelligently, sociz 
istic? I can think of better wal 
to manage industry than all tho 
letters he proudly bears the mar 
of. (Applause and laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Thomas. Mr. Moley? 

Mr. Moley: That sounded like 
speech and not @ question. T 
answer to your question is tk 
just as many capitalists voted f 
the kind of socialism that Roo) 
velt put over in his first admi 
tration— 

Mr. Thomas: When he follow 
our platform most nearly | 
badly. 

Mr. Moley: When I was w 
him. 

Mr. Thomas: Well, then wh 
you did. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Birkhead, we haven’t heard fr 
you for a while. | 

Mr. Birkhead: I wanted to 
mind the audience that the q 


tion tonight is “Which Way 
America?” Mr. Thomas is answer- 
ing the question, “Which Way 
Ought America To Go?” What 
Id like to ask him is whether or 
not he thinks that it’s possible that 
America could by any stretch go 
the direction in which he is saying 
it ought to go? 

Mr. Thomas: Yes, of course, it 
could. It must. It may not do it 
as fully as I’d like. It may do it 
under different names. If anybody 
thinks that democratic socialism is 
a Model-T Ford, where as regu- 
lated capitalism (low-drawl )—that 
sounds like a Cadillac—I won’t dis- 
cuss that too much. All I'll say is 
that unless you can get democracy 
in economics as well as in politics, 
democracy will fail, no matter how 
nuch preferable our imperfect 
democracy is to either black or 
ted fascism. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I’m 
sorry, Mr. Birkhead, thank you, 
very much. Now, while we get 
teady for our question period, I’m 
sure that you, our listeners will be 
interested in the following mes- 
sage. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air” originating in Town Hall, 
New York, where we're discussing 
the question, “Which Way Amer- 
ica—Fascism, Communism, Social- 
ism, or Democracy?” We are about 
to take questions from our repre- 
sentative Town Hall audience. If 
you would like a copy of tonight’s 
broadcast, complete with the ques- 
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tions and answers to follow, send 
for the Town Meeting Bulletin, 
enclosing ten cents to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. If 
you would like to subscribe to the 
Bulletin for six months, send 
$2.35; for a year, send $4.50. Just 
address Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York, and allow at least two 
weeks for delivery. 

When disaster in any form 
strikes a community in the Nation 
or its possessions, the Red Cross 
goes into action at once to provide 
the basic needs of shelter, food, 
clothing, and medical care. After 
the emergency is over, Red Cross 
assists in rehabilitation of victims 
needing further help. 

No part of the United States is 
immune from disaster. Last year, 
the worst disaster year in a decade, 
46 States and Alaska were affected 
by disasters which totaled 289. 
During this period, the Red Cross 
allocated approximately $11,000,- 
000 for the relief of more than 
300,000 persons. Catastrophes in 
1947 seriously depleted Red Cross 
disaster funds; these must be re- 
plenished. The National Blood 
Program of the American Red 
Cross is being organized to pro- 
vide sufficient quantities of blood 
and blood derivatives to the entire 
nation, Though the dollar has 
shrunk, human needs have not. 
Give generously to your American 
Red Cross. Now for our question 
period, we return you to Mr. 


Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASEI 


Mr. Denny: Well, our attend- 
ants are in the aisles with portable 
microphones and members of the 
audience are holding up number 
cards indicating the speaker to 
whom their question is directed. 
We're going to take a question 
first tonight from up in the bal- 
cony. Yes. Go ahead. 

Man: Mr. Thomas, does not the 
flexibility of our democratic gov- 
ernment permit the necessary con- 
trols of capital, if necessary, to in- 
sure the benefits so claimed for 
socialism ? 

Mr. Thomas: As I understand 
that question, it is: Can you get 
socialism if you want it under the 
American Constitution? Yes, I 
think you could, but at the same 
time I'll tell you frankly, much as 
I like parts of the American Con- 
stitution — especially the Bill of 
Rights — we need to do some 
amending of the Constitution. 
Even if you’re not a socialist you 
ought to admit it. The present 
revolt of the Southern governors 
shows the extraordinary danger of 
our method of electing a Presi- 
dent, which could create crisis. 

The everlasting deadlocks be- 
tween the President and Congress 
could create crisis. 

What changes ought to be made 
in the Constitution? That’s a ques- 
tion worth discussion. 

I am simply willing to say that 
if the people care enough, they 
can take the necessary steps to 


make a democratic-socialist Ame! 
ica under the Constitution, but, ii 
any case, for the sake of demo 
racy, they ought to amend the Cor 
stitution. We ought to elect | 
President by direct vote of th 
people and that’s democracy, M: 
Moley. (Applause.) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. A ques 
tion for Mr. Ebon. 

Lady: Mr. Ebon, since the ter 
dency today is toward governmer 
control, how far can we let thing 
advance before endangering ind 
vidual freedoms essential to dem 
cratic life? | 


what we have now. You do ha 
such things happening, for ej 
ample, Greater Boston takes co 
trol of its municipal transit syster 
and we all have telephone natio 
alization and postal nationaliz: 
tion, and things of that sort. 

You should go slightly beyor 
that wherever you have public i 
terest actually taking superiori) 
Over private interest. You'll hay 
to decide that preferably, perha 
by direct vote, or plebiscite, so t 
the people have a voice in t 
nationalization. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. N 
the gentleman way back under t 
balcony. 

Man: My question is address: 
to Mr. Birkhead. As I understa: 


your speaking, you propose that 
there should be a middle of the 
road program. I ask you isn’t that 
exactly the program that was 
adopted by the leaders in Czecho- 
slovakia? 

Mr. Birkhead: No, that is not. 
I advocate an opposition—a strong 
Opposition to both the extreme 
right and the extreme left—both 
to communism and fascism. The 
leaders in Czechoslovakia, unfor- 
tunately, tried to appease the left. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman over on this aisle, in 
the gray suit. 

Man: Mr. Moley, why all the 
propaganda about the danger of 
communism in the press and radio 
and little or no talk about the 
danger of fascism? (Applause.) 

Mr. Moley: You won't find any 
discrimination in any part of the 
press with which I have any con- 
nection on that subject. They 
are both dangerous and they are 
both adequately cared for, perhaps 
a little bit too hysterically. I be- 
lieve in a little calmness about 
both of these things because I 
fteally have some faith in the 
country of ours. We're not going 
to pass out tomorrow in spite of 
What you’ve heard. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Ques- 
tion from the third row. Yes, sir. 

Man: Mr. Ebon, please. Since 
I agree with what you say, I should 
like to elaborate on one thing 
further. Are you in favor of out- 
lawing the communist party? 

Mr. Ebon: I am not in favor of 
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outlawing the communist party be- 
cause it does not work. It has been 
tried in countries like Canada; it 
has been tried in Switzerland; it 
has been tried in Brazil; it has 
been tried in Australia. It has 
never worked because the com- 
munists are able to go under- 
ground and reband the communist 
party. They'll simply make the 
third party or something else their 
front and operate as they did be- 
fore. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman here. 

Man: Norman Thomas. How 
long can we prevent the chaos of 
wat by supporting social democ- 
racy abroad and maintaining 
capitalism at home? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Thomas. That 
was last week’s subject, but let’s 
hear your comment on it. 

Mr. Thomas: My comment is 
this: That I am not a predictor 
of exact times. I do say that we 
shall have to come to more eco- 
nomic democracy at home in order 
to be able to support it adequately 
abroad. I know how inadequate 
are my answers to such big ques- 
tions. I can only tell Mr. Moley, 
for instance, that if he really wants 
to know the answers that if he’ll 
write to me at 303 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, I'll give him plenty 
of information. Ill even remind 
him, in giving him information, 
that sometimes he’s too optimistic. 
V’ll hand him what he said about 
us and Russia in 1945 on the 10th 
anniversary. He said: “Many in- 


cidental irritations now still exist 
between Russia and the United 
States. Most of these need time 
and a little patience.” I thought 
then, and I think now, that the 
differences were fundamental, that 
they need not mean war, but they 
needed positive dealing and I say 
that the evils of capitalism need 
positive dealing and not just vague 
optimism. 

Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you. The 
lady over there on the other side. 

Lady: Mr. Birkhead. Since eco- 
nomic shifts of political pressure 
have changed European forms of 
government, how can our Nation 
resist fascism or communism with- 
out resorting to the battlefield? 

Mr. Birkhead: Why, 1 think if 
I understand the question correctly, 
it isn’t a matter of resorting to the 
battlefield. This battle is going 
to be fought out in the area of 
public opinion, of propaganda, in 
the war of words, I think, so far 
as we're concerned as a nation. 
All I advocate is that we take Mr. 
Moley’s ideas of democracy and 
effectively propagate that point of 
view against both the extreme 
right and the extreme left. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the young man in the balcony. 

Man: Mr. Ebon. How could 
your system of regulated capital- 
ism work in a society which is un- 
democratic and unplanned? 

Mr. Ebon: Well, it wouldn’t be 
regulated capitalism, you know, if 
it were completely unplanned and 
unregulated, because regulations 
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are plans and plans are regula 
tions, and all that sort of thing 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Let’ 
take the gentleman on the fron 
row there. Front row balcony 
Mr. Thomas, it’s for you. 

Man: Mr. Thomas, if we adop 
socialism as have the British, whi 
will pay for the results as we ar 
about to pay for theirs? (Af 
plause.) 

Mr. Thomas: 1 rejoice in Bi 
question because I want to stan 
on this platform and say a wor 
for one of the bravest, most it 
telligent attempts ever made 
history, and that’s the attempt h 
the British people, in the face 
an utterly changed world situ 
tion, after two World Wars thé 
cost them most of their foreig 
holdings. After a decrepit capita 
ism had failed even to keep 
machinery, this Britain, in a wor 
of inflation, which it is not by ax 
means chiefly responsible for, 
not perfect, but this Britain, 
spite of everything, has raised pr 
duction, it has kept peace, it hj 
preserved its civil liberties, it | 
dividing up food and short su} 
plies, primarily for the benefit | 
women and children and tl 
future, as no nation ever did. | 

I would be proud if, in the fai 
of similar difficulties, my count 
should do so well. We are not pd 
ing for British socialism. We < 
paying for the crimes and blunde 
of British imperialism, or rab 
nationalism everywhere, for t 


failure of the world to wake up 
and act in time. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Ebon has a comment to that. 

Mr. Ebon: I want to go along 
with Mr. Thomas on this because 
we've been on different sides of 
the question before. I agree with 
him wholeheartedly on everything 
that he has said. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, and 
now— 

Mr. Thomas: 1 thought there 
was good in the man, after all. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Who says Town 
Meeting speakers can’t get to- 


Mr. 


gether? Now the young man in 
the balcony. 
Man: Mr. Moley. It is agreed 


that American democracy is not 
perfect. Therefore, would it be 
wise to benefit from the political 


experience of Western European 


countries ? 

Mr. Moley: As I see the West- 
ern European countries, and as I 
contemplate my own country, I 
don’t believe I would want to 
imitate anything they've done. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman back there with the red 
tie. Yes? 

Man: Mr. Birkhead. Is not fas- 
cism less a threat today than it was 
thirteen years ago? Is not com- 
munism, therefore, a more imme- 
diate and definite danger? 

_ Mr. Birkhead: No. On the world 
level, communism of course is a 
vety serious threat, but on the 
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national level, as I indicated, we're 
moving toward the right. We're 
having the Gerald L. K. Smiths 
and such people inviting us to 
walk into their arms so that these 
extreme rightists can save us from 
communism. That’s the danger 
today—from the extreme right, not 
the extreme left. We're taking care 
of the communists. We’re throw- 
ing them out of the unions and de- 
ported the alien ones, but where 
did you ever hear of our doing 
anything about these 100 per 
centers, the Ku Klux Klan? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Yes, sir. 
The gentleman right there in the 
brown suit. 

Man: May I ask Mr. Thomas to 
kindly enlighten the audience on 
the difference, if there is any, be- 
tween fascism and communism? 

Mr. Denny: Between fascism and 
communism? Your comment, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas: In origin, there 
was a great difference between 
fascism and communism, but such 
is the logic of totalitarianism and 
the totalitarian state that, in action, 
the differences are small and 
slight. Fascism usually, and at its 
worst, has been racist, as official 
communism has not. Otherwise, it 
was communism and not fascism 
which invented the worst tech- 
niques of government by cruelty, 
by slave camps, and by the denial 
of civil liberty. 

I agree with Ignazio Silone— 
not as a matter of rhetoric, I’m 


sorry to say, but sober description 
—communism, whatever it was 
originally, is today Red fascism. 
(Applause.) 

Lady: Dr. Birkhead. How can 
we teach the element that is 
atoused by the rabel-rousers such 
as Gerald L. K. Smith and the 
others who do not read and they 
simply come to listen to those that 
will arouse the beast in them? 
How can we reach them and edu- 
cate them so that they will become 
true Americans and not— 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Thank 
you, very much. We've got the 
idea. Mr. Birkhead? 

Mr. Birkhead: Just reproduce 
the Town Meeting everywhere in 
the country and discuss these ques- 
tions. Do a better job of pro- 
pagandizing and intelligent rabel- 
rousing than the blind rabel rous- 
ers do. 

Mr. Denny; Thank you. The 
gentleman over there on the aisle. 
Quickly please. 

Man: Mr. Ebon, under regu- 
lated capitalism, how would you 
deal with the steel industry for re- 
fusing to enlarge its producing 
capacity ? 

Mr. Ebon: How about nationaliz- 
ing it? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Right 
here on the aisle. 

Man; Mr. Thomas. Productivity 
is the universal yardstick of eco- 
nomic success. Our capitalistic 
economy boasts higher productivity 
than any planned economy. Does 
this fact point to economic dis- 
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integration of our  capitalisi 
economy ? 

Mr. Thomas: The particular fa 
that you cited without giving it 
its content does not point to ec 
nomic disintegration. There are 
lot of facts you left out. Wh 
worries me about America is th 
some Americans who sought to | 
thankful to whatever God th 
worship for their good fortune a 
so content to be better off th 
China or even England and so li 
concerned about the abolition | 
iHiteracy, about hospitals, abo 
homes, about a world in whit 
tonight so many people don’t 
to bed, worrying because they m 
have to borrow morey from o} 
sponsor. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. N 
while our speakers prepare thé 
summaries for tonight’s questio: 
here is a personal message of 
terest to you. 


Announcer: Before we have 
final word by way of summ 
from each of our four speake! 
let us remind you that in the ‘1 
analysis, it is you, the Americ 
people, who will determine jy 
how tonight’s question will 
resolved. Important as are 
opinions of these informed 
perts, what you think, what 
see and what you do about t 
problem is even more importa’ 

You are apt to assume that) 
doesn’t matter what just one p 
son thinks about this question, 
it does matter. As a Town Me 
ing listener you can exercise t 
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mendous influence in your com- 
munity and circle of friends by 
demonstrating week after week 
your ability to think honestly and 
objectively about the problems we 
face. You may not be a Congress- 
man, a political boss or an edi- 
torial writer but there are “many 
Ways in which you can exercise in- 
fluence including letters to the 
local press, participation in forums 
and discussion groups and through 
intelligent conversation with your 
friends. By exercising your in- 
fluence in your community, you 
influence the decisions of this na- 
tion for that is how democracy 
works in America. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
might’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Now our first sum- 
mary from Leon Birkhead. 

Mr. Birkhead: My point of view 
is that we have here in America 
the raw materials of fascism, anti- 
Semitism, anti-Negroism, anti-la- 
bor, anti-liberal, extreme national- 
ism, super-nationalism and all the 
test that fits into that pattern. We 
have a soil in which there is a 
tremendous amount of prejudice— 
three-fourths of the American peo- 
ple being prejudiced against some 
One minority or another; 36 per 
sent of the people believing that 
the Jews have too much economic 

wer and 21 per cent believing 

t they have too much political 
xower. That, it seems to me, rep- 
vesents a dangerous trend in this 
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‘Lincoln. 


country and may mean fascism for 
us. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Birkhead. Now, Mr. Moley. 

Mr. Moley: I'm not unaware of 
trends. I’m not unaware of dan- 
gets. But, with Justice Holmes, I 
believe there is vitality in this 
country that will sustain the fu- 
ture. I don’t know that I need to 
give any evidence beyond the fact 
that this country is sustaining so 
much of the troubled world. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
Mr. Ebon. 

Mr. Ebon: All of us here to- 
night are agreed to fight against 
fascism and communism. In this 
fight, we must all stand together, 
fighting it on all levels—humani- 
tarian, military, if necessary—and 
through every effort that this coun- 
try can make internally and exter- 
nally. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now a 
fiial word from Norman Thomas. 


Mr. Thomas: Men act and act 
greatly under a great faith. You 
will not successfully oppose the 
evils Mr. Birkhead denounces, you 
will not successfully oppose com- 
munism simply by thanking God 
that we are not as other men are 
but are democrats. You’ve got to 
make democracy mean something 
for our time, as Thomas Jefferson 
made it mean much for his time, 
or Andrew Jackson, or Abraham 
I see no way to do it, 
whatever name you want to call it, 
than the thing I like to call demo- 
cratic socialism. (Applause.) 


5h eo agate 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Norman 
Thomas, Raymond Moley, Martin 
Ebon, and Leon Birkhead. Thanks, 
too, to this fine audience, for your 
grand contribution to the program. 

On this occasion I want to pay 
tribute especially to my associates, 
Mrs. Marian Carter out on the 
West Coast now, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Colclough, her successor, our 
program directors for so many of 
the 500, and to their predecessor, 
Mr. Leon Levine and to Mr. Rob- 
ert Saudek, our program asso- 
ciate of the American Broadcasting 
Company. 

Now remember if you want a 
copy of this discussion complete 
with questions and answers, you 
may obtain it by sending 10 cents 
to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. Don’t forget to enclose the 


CORRECTION: 


In Town Meeting Bulletin March 9, 
column 1, paragraph 4, Senator Brewster meant to say: 


10 cents. The address is Tow 
Hall, New York 18, New York. 

Next week, our 501st broadcas 
will be on the subject, “Should th 
President’s Civil Rights Progra 
Be Adopted?” Our speakers wi 
be Senator John J. Sparkmat 
Democrat of Alabama; Senatc 
Wayne Morse, Republican frot 
the State of Oregon; Roger Bal 
win, director of the American Civ 
Liberties Union; and Mr. Dona 
R. Richberg, attorney and form 
chairman of the NRA Board 
1943, 

Be a Town Crier yourself ar 
use the modern Town Crier’s be; 
Call your friends on the telepho 
and remind them of this importai 
broadcast next week at this tim 
Make your own plans to be wii 
us every Tuesday at the sound 
the Crier’s Bell. (Applause.) 


1948, page 14, 
“Now I under-| 
stood Mr. Crowther and Mr. Krueger to say that they weren’t to blame.” 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


Bperican Broadcasting Company Stations Carrying Town Meeting 
8:30 to 9:30 P.M.*—-EASTERN TIME ZONE 


4 City 
Montreal, Quebec 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
rtford, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Washington, D.C. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, Fila. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Cedartown, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
West Point, Ga. 
Bangor, Me. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Waterville, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hyannis, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Battle Creek, Mich.. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Flint, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ie Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Ludington, Mich. 
Muskegon. Mich. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Albany, arn Ga 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Endicott, N.Y. 
Glens Falls, INGIYS 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Massena, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


7:30 to 8:30 P.M.*Local Time—CENTRAL TIME ZONE 


City 
Anniston, Ala. 
irmingham, Ala. 
Dothan, Ala. 
Florence, Ala. 


Gadsden, Ala. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Call Letters 


Call Letters 


*Time subject to change. 


City 


Olean, N. Y. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Foaghiecpaic. INDY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Gastonia, N.C. 
Hickory, N. C. 
High Point, ae (Gs 
Kinston, N. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


O: 


Winston- Salem, N. C. 


Akron, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Altoona, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Florence, S.C. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Covington, Va. 
Danville, Va. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Staunton, Va. 
Suffolk, Va. 
Winchester, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


City 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
El Dorado, Ark. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Bloomington, III. 


Call Letters 


Call Letters 
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American Broadcasting Company Stations Carrying Town Meeting 
(Continued) | 


City 
Chicago, Ll. 
Peoria, IL. 
Rockford, IU. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Springfield, IL. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Terre Haute 
Burlington, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Coffeyville, Kans. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, iy 
Alexandria, La 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Monroe, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Willmar, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 
Gulfport, Miss. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 

Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Fargo, N.D. 
Ada, Oklahoma 


8:30 to 9:30 P.M.* Local Time—MOUNTAIN TIME ZONE 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Denver, Colorado 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Boise, Idaho 
Burley, Idaho 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


9:00 to 10:00 P.M.* Local Time—PACIFIC COAST TIME ZONE 
Call Letters 


City 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Brawley, Calif. 
Eureka, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif, 
Honea Calif. 
Indio, Calif 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Bernardino 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Santa Maria, Calif. 


*Time subject to change. 


Call Letters 


City Call ioe 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Enid, Oklahoma 
Lawton, Oklahoma 
McAlester, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Shawnee, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Yankton, S. D. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Big Spring, Texas 
Brownsville, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas and Ft. Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Longview, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Paris, Texas 
San Angelo, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Texarkana, Texas 
Waco, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Green Bay, Wis. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wisc. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 
Racine, Wisc. 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 
Superior, Wisc. 
(Duluth, Minn.) 


Butte, Mont. 

Pat ae ee N. M. 
Gallup, N. M. 

Las Vegas, N. M. 
Santa Fe., N. M. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Casper, Wyoming 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Rawlins, Wyoming 


City 
Stockton, Calif. 
Visalia, Calif. 
Las Vegas, Ney. 
Reno, Ney. 
Eugene, Oregon 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
Yakima, Wash. 


